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FOR ‘THE PLOUGH BOY. 
Peter’s Epistles to his Friend. 
No. Il. 


It is 2 good thought, and so obvious, that it 
may have entered a smaller head than Dr. 5am. 
Johnson’s, that ** where there is yet shame, there 
may in time be virtue.” 

That you were ashamed of your tippling habit, 
my friend, I had sufficient proof when last with 
you. I could mention an instance, in point ; but 
you might mistake intended praise for reproach. 
To be ashamed of folly and vice is commendable. 
A lively sense of shame every one should be en- 
couraged to cultivate ; but if too often wounded, 
either by use or exposure, it may become callous; 
in which event, there can be little hope of re- 
forming even the most shameful vices. And 
such, drunkenness is universally considered, ex- 
cept among those who are too brutish to blush for 
any thing. 

The Spartans, who were not over nice on some 
points, had, as all readers know, such an abhor- 
rence for drunkenness, that they employed eve- 
ry method which they conceived best adapted to 
inculcate the virtue of sobriety. And it seems 
they considered it the most effectual means, to 
expose the opposite vice to contempt. For this 
they occasionally promoted a drunken debauch 
among the slaves, to show their children and 
free citizens, the contemptible figures to which 
intoxication reduces human beings. 

It is true, that in modern times, when masters 
as well as slaves, great men as well as sinall ones, 
allow themselves to get drunk, the beastly vice 
excites much less general contempt, than fairly 
and originally belongs to it. It has sometimes 
been known to look virtue out of countenance. 
In some societies intemperance has become so 
popular, that men of strictly sober habits have 
been laughed at and despised for their scrupulosi- 
ty. You may have known such an one. But, 
my friend, was that society respectable? I do 
not ask, was it prosperous and happy? Tmt is 
impossible. But, would it not be more honora- 
ble, as well as more profitable, to be despised 
than applauded by such a society? [ ask not 
Pride to take any part in the discussion: let 














Reason answer. And as sure as that the erer- 
NAL SOURCE of Reason is immaculate, if it be the | 
rational powers of man which raise him above 
the brute creation, Reason must forever decide, 
that he becomes an object of scorn and contempt, 
in proportion as he brutalizes those powers. 
‘*Man has sought out many inventions’’ to} 
make himself contemptible, but not one equal to 
drunkenness. Many others are only so in the 
eyes of true wisdom ; this is an offence against 
common decency ; against that universal sense of 
propriety, which the creator has impressed upon 
every human mind ; and which is never entirely 
erased, 
basest and least cultivated of mankind. Show 
your sense of gratitude to God, and the propriety 


of it to your friends, that you are not of that} , 


number of degraded beings, by carefully avoiding 
a vice, of which they only are not ashamed. 

And if your contempt for it is not as strong as it 
ought to be, and as I know it once was, while in 
a state of perfect sobriety and reason, try the ef- 
fect of the Spartan experiment upon your own 
mind. Unhappily, for this you may not be under 
the necessity of promoting drunkenness in others, 
to reform yourself. But when an opportunity 
occurs, put yourself in the way of it; and while 
you, by all means, scrupulously avoid the inebri- 
ating cup, witness the sot in his progress to ex- 
cess: At first he appears so cheerful and_plea- 
sant that one is tempted to partake of his joys ; 
but those joys are unnatural ; they flow not from 
health but from disease. See, the fever of the 
brain is come to a crisis, and now taken a new 
type: The patient is now, not cheerful and plea- 
sant, but contentious and impertinent. Though 
unusually talkative, you see his mind is unhinged; 
he can yet speak, bat he can no longer converse; 
he not only mistakes your meaning, he hardly 
knows his own. Now his tongue is become too 
unwieldy to get through an entire sentence ; he 
can yet swear a little, in broken accents, but re- 
quires no more answers. His body now follows 
his mind ; his hand trembles—his eyes swim— 
his vision becomes indistinct ; how graciously he 
nods! His treacherous legs can no longer sup- 
port him—down he tumbles, ane is known only 
by his shape to be a baman being 

Look at him, my friend, and it me, is he not 
an object of abhorrence and disgust ? Turn not 





but from the minds of savages, and the | 





who furnishes my motto. 

















jaway yet, but let the impression he ie eply inal 


In your mind. 
‘which you now feel for drunkards and drunken- 


Let the abhorrence and conte mpt 


ness, be carefully preserv ed, and it may save you 
from the degrading vice, and those ruinous con- 


Sequences that inevitably follow its continued in- 


to cheer the warm heart of your 


dulgence, : 
PETER. 


friend 





FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


‘¢ His presence, who made all so fair, perceived, 
‘* Makes all still fairer.” COWPER. 

The feelings of the christian husbandman, who 
can cast over the wide fields of Nature around 
him an eye gladdened and invigorated by the eye- 
salve of Revelation, willever be found in har- 
mony with those of the sweet and amiable poet 
From every scene he 
imbibes the most enlarged views, the most exalt- 
ed conceptions of the hand which hath spread it 
before him in all its inimitable garniture. Even 
the most gloomy terrors of this inclement season 
to him are unappalling ; and all its majestic beau- 
ties and milder blandishments thrill upon his de- 
lighted ear the ceaseless song, for his mercy en- 
dureth for ever. 

The mazy windings of the icgician’s art, the 
poet’s dreams, the speculators vagaries, or the 
powerful insinuations of eloquence, may warp 
the unguarded mind, cause it toswerve from the 
laws both of Nature and of Nature’s God, and 


whelm the soul in remediless ruin ; 
* But trees, and rivulets, whose rapid course 
“ Defies the check of winter, haunts of deer; 
** And sheep-walks populous with bleating lambs,” 


deceive no student. 

While the pious farmer, safe in his snug abode, 
listens, ona gusty winter’s evening, to sha sighing 
genius of the storm without, as its distant roar 
swells upon his ear like the rushing of waters, 
and, gathering terror a8 it advances, shrieks 
around his dwelling, then, retiring Sram the at- 
tack, with gradually lessening murmurs sinks 
away in a dying fall, he 

‘6 feels 


“ Within his heart the hand of Nature rcuse 
“ The thrill of gratitude.” 


How does his full soul bless his God for his cheer- 
ful fire and all the nameless comforts and churt- 
ties by which he is surrounded! Gathering the 
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en 
subjects of his litthe kingdom, the inmates of iis 
peaceful home, around the family altar, with 
bended knee and heaven directed eye, he pours 
into the golden censer which is in the hand of 
him who stands before the throne, the most ear- 
nest effusions of heart-felt praise and thanksgiv- 
ing; and, in the name of him who is worthy, 
usking the continuance of providential care, and 
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the graces of the spirit, he woos the embrace of 


balmy slumber upon a pillow undisturbed by 
thorns. The storm of the night having spent its 
rage, and the morning sun looking forth in smiles 
upon the-hills and valleys, the grots and mounds 
of its fantastic creation, exhilerated by the calm 
and wlittering scene, he exclaims, as he drives his 
Hocks to sip the crystal brook, 

* Though Winter had been none, bad man been true, 

** And carth be punished for its tenant's sake, 

** Yet not in vengeance ; as this smiling sky, 

** So soon succeeding such an angry night, 

** And these dissolving snows, and this clear stream 

* Recovering fast its liquid music, prove.’ 


PHILOTHEORUS. 





FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


BWKXTRACTS FROM THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE 


Troy Lyceum of Natural History. 


No. IV. 
OBSERVATIONS 


MON THE GEOLOGY OF THE DISTRICT OF COUNTRY 
LYING BETWEEN THE RIVERS HUDSON AND SUS- 
QUEHANNA, IN THE STATE OF NEW-YORK, BY 
AMOS EATON, ESQ. 

At the time when the Troy Lyceum authorised 
me to make an excursion through the eastern 
part of this state and into New-England, at the |} 
expense of tiis society, to collect geological facts |} 
and geological and mineralogical specimens, bis 
honor John Lansing, Jr. L. L. D. kite chancellor |; 


of this state, very emphatically expressed his ap- | 


probation of this new mode of improving natural 
science. He then assured me, that he would, at 
his individual expense, cause a geological survey 


to be taken of the country to a considerable dis- | 


tance on the west side of the Hudson, whenever 
I could conveniently attend to it. Accordingly, 
I set out onthe proposed expedition on the 15th 
of last May, and returned on the 30th. During 
several days I was accompanied by the Chancel- 
lor, in person, and profited much by his retlec- 
tions upon the various occurrences which apper- 
tuined to the object of our researches. 

It would be as difficult as uninteresting to dis- 
criminate, in this essay, between the observa- 
tions of the chancellor and of myself, made dur- 
ing the excursion. Though our opinions were 
often at variance, we reviewed, reconsidered and 
discussed, until we agreed on all material points. 

The district of country which fell immediately 


under review, embraced a large proportion of 


the counties of Schoharie, Greene and Delaware, 
and a small part of the county of Albany. The 
basis rock between the rivers Hudson and Sus- 
quehanna is graywacke ; and from specimens re- 
ceived, and former observations, I am authorised 
to state, that the same stratum continues thirty or 
forty miles still farther west. Towards i's up- 
per surface this rock abounds in organic relics, 
which are mostly pectenites and anomites. We 


‘found some ostracites, one concha-venerile, (us 
| named by Le Sueur) and several otuer rare spe- 
cimens. 

We found no organic relics far below the sur- 
face of the graywacke. 1 believe they are rare- 
ly found at a great depti: in tiis rock. In trath 
i have never seen any rélics far below the suriace 
of this rock, excepung orthoceraitie, which was 
dug out of the argillaceous slate rock a: the north 
end of this city. But Dr. Edwin James found 
petritactions of bivalve shells in what he consi- 
dered as the argillaceous slate and trausition lime 
rock, near lake Champlain. 

Imbedded in the graywacke there are vast lay- 
ers of sandstone, of very different colours and 
textures. Some are coarse, being precisely the 
same aggregate as that from which tlle Nova-5co- 
tia grindstones are taken. Some are fine grained, 
and similar to the fine-grit grindsioues used by 
carpenters. Some are even so fine that excel- 
lent hones for razors are manutactured from 
them. Along the bank of Schoharie kill, in the 
town of Blenheim, runs an extensive layer of 
sandstone, of a peculiar kind. It consists of tine 
particles of quartz, mosily cemented tygetiier vy 
carbonate of lime and alittle alumina, and ts spot- 
ted with dots of red oxide of iron. ‘Three miles 
west there is a similar layer, several hundred 
feet higher. ‘The latter has been wrought into 
very beautiful building stone ; specimens of which 
may be seen in the facings of several buildings 


—_— 





in Albany. 

On ascending the mountains, we always fell in 
with red sandstone ; ; and the bighest mountains 
are often capped with “breccia. ‘This arrange- 








‘ment of strata is remarkably uviform throughout 
/a district of country about one hundred and thir- 
ty miles from east to west, and, with a few ex- 
ceptions, the extent is about the same from north 
| to south. The red sandstone always alternates 

several times with the uppermost layers of gray- 
| wacke before it becomes uniform. ‘Towards the 
tops of some of the highest hills, we meet with 
| breccia, resting on the differeat layers of red | 
‘sandstone. I have often seen the breccia rest: | 
ing on the red sandstone and graywacke, forming 
| those vast horizontal steps in Catskill mountains, 
{many hundred feet below other steps wich were 
! also ‘composed of graywacke, red sandstone and 
breccia. ‘though | never traced the breccia so | 
as to see that it was overlaid by the graywacke 
or red sandstone; yet from a hasty view, these | 
three strata seem to alternate with each other. | 


i 
At any rate, the red sandstone and graywacke | 
certainly ’o aiternate in every part of the dis- , 
trict: whic. forms a strong argument in favor of 
Bakewell’s opinion, that the red sandstone ought | 
to be placed in the transition class. 
The red sandstone, throughout the whole of | 
this vast district, contains that kind of organic 
relics, which is denominated kalmiite in the geo- 
logical index. From the reflections of Dr. P. S. 
Townsend, and from further examination, I am 
now inclined to consider it as a species of the 
genus erismatolite of Martin. As this genus is 
wholly of marine origin, all evidence that this 
stratum belongs to the secondary class seems to 
be removed. 
Large boulders and blocks of compact shell 
limestone are found in various parts of this dis- 











| and cattle, was long ago known in Europe, 











j trict. These are manifestly the remains of a, 


>. 





| broken down stratum, wich once exter dain eee 


a vasi teritory. In tue vicinity of hudson, ¢ ats. 
kill, and some other places, extensive fields of 
this stratum still remain, ‘These masses seem te 
have slidden down from above the graywacke te 
a lower level, aud often to have become conceil- 
ed beneath the more recent alluvial deposites.— 
The remaining monuments, which indicate the 
former existence and disintegration of the lime 
siratum, are numerous. ‘lhe vertical cleavages 
of the graywacke are frequently lined with cal- 
careous spar, or with perfect crystals of carbo- 
nate of lime. ‘Lhe perpendicular ledges are of- 
ten faced with calcareous tufa, evidently dissolv- 
ed and deposited by carbonated waters, which 
have long since ceased to fiow. 

‘Lhrougiiout the town of Blenheim we find 
scattered blocks of gneiss and sienite, similar to 
tiiose found among the western spurs of Catskill 
mountains, by Dr. Wells, and those which are so 
abundantly strewed over the counties of Albany 
and Schoharie. ‘The nearest primitive districts, 
from wich these blocks could have originated, 
are the Highlands, and the range east of Pitis- 
field, in Massachusetts ; the former about eighty, 
and tiie latter about seventy, miles distant, in a 
right line. Perhaps an accurate comparison of 
specimens might aid us in tracing these blocks 
back to their parent strata, and eventually lead to 
many interesting reflections. A fragment of about 
one foot by two, consisting of serpentine, contain- 


‘ing greenish calcareous spar, beautifully crysta- 


lized and traversed by the amianthus variety: of 
asbestus, was found near the northeast corner of 
Blenheim. Iron pyrites and talc are disseminated 
through the serpentine. I never saw a specimen 
of this aggregate in the eastern range of primitive 
rocks ; but it is very abundant in the Highlands, 
Therefore, until more facts are collected, I 
should be inclined to refer this mass to the latter 
range. 
Tre Pusrisninc Commitrer, 





Burnt, or Sore Tongue. 


We have been favoured by one of our country 
subscribers, a native of France, with the follow- 


jing interesting extract of an excellent French 


book, entitled the Universal Dictionary of Agri« 
culture, by the Abbe Rozier. It shows that the 


| complaint which at present aflects our horsvs 


and 
has excited the serious attention of the Veterinarg 
Physicians ; a set of scientific men highly re- 
spected, and justly so. It would, indeed, be well 
for the American community, if we had among 
us the same class of professional characters : And 
why should we not have ? Why should thousands 
of our most valuable domesticated animals be Jost 
yearly, for want of those applications, of which 
the scientific Physician alone, generally speaking, 
knows the materials, and how to combine them 
in due proportions. ‘If the practice of the vete- 
rinary art be made respectable, by the establish- 
ment of public professorships, in our learned im- 


‘ 
o 
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et it tne 








gtitutions, we shall hear no more of those quacks 
who are now denominated horse and cow doctors ! 
And by whose ignorance so many fine animals 
are destroyed, which might be saved to their 
owners by judicious and skilfal management.— 
This subject is worthy of great consideration ; 
and we earnestly hope that the heads of our col- 


leges may reflect seriously upon the propriety of 
introducing veterinary professorships into their 
respective institutions. In this, we are not 
alone, as we have often heard the same sugges- 
tion from men who knew by experience, how 
to appreciate the difference between science and | 


quackery, when employed in the preservation of 





‘audimal life. 
TRANSLATION, 

‘* The carbuncle on the tongue is a sickness 
which exhibits itself by a blister on the tougue, 
sometimes over, sometimes under, and sometimes 
on ine sides. At first that blister appears white; 
it assumes afterwards a red colour and soon after 
it becomes livid and black. It increases fast and 
soon degenerates into a cancerous ulcer which 
eorrodes the whole thickness of the tongue ; an 
event soon followed by the death of the animal. 
The progress of the evil is so rapid that fre- 
quently in the period of 24 hours you may ob- 
serve the beginning, the progress, and tie end 
of tue sickness. No exterior sign indicates its 
existence, anil it is only observable by a close 
inspection of the tongue, and wiaat is astonishing, 
the animal eats, drinks, and performs all its func- 
tions as usual, until the tongue absolutely falls to 
pieces. 

‘ That complaint equally effects asses, mules, 
and cattle. It is communicated not only by the 
immediate contact of the humour issuing from 
the sore, but also by the instruments used to at- | 
tend it. As it is extremely contagious the first 
object must be to administer to the healthy ani- 
mals preservative remedies. For that purpose 
a bleeding from the jugul ir vein is requisite ; af- 
terwards frequent washings most be made on the | 
tongue, and in the mouth ; nitrous drinks adinin- | 
istered, and fumigations made. ‘the washings | 
mist consist in vinegar, pepper, salt, and asa-! 
feiida, pounded together. It will be good to add | 
to this wash,or lotion, half an ounce of ammonia- 
el salt, according to circumstances. ‘The drink | 
given to the animals must be bran and water, to_ 
wich may be added an ounce of crystal inineral | 
an strong vinegar until the beverage is sufficient- ; 
Wy acidulated. The famization must consist of. 
vinegar burnt on a chafling dish. 

‘*¢ In places where the contagion has arrived to | 
an alarming degree it ts necessary to compose ; 
the beverage with two hands fill of juniper ber- { 
ries and three drachms of camphor for each! 
drink. 

‘* With respect to the sick animals the treat- 
ment is different. Bleeding is reqiisite ; the 
same fumigation must be continued, and the car-- 
buncle must be extracted with the knife or sharp : 
scissors ; friction and corrosion, instead of the | 
amputation, are dangerous. As soon as the. car- | 
bunele is extracted, the sore, and the whole in 
¢erior of the mouth, must be washed five or six jf 








ree ee. 





| fic medicine, it is requisite to cover well the ani- 


4 pious states of chemical combination, or mechanical mixture 


times a day, with a tincture of myrrh, or aloes, 
or with brandy camphorated, in which some am- 
moniacal salt has been dissolved ; half an ounce 
of each to half a pound of water. In lieu of this 
wash, vinegar, with a little brandy and camphor- 
ated spirits, with some theriaca, may be used.— 
It will be proper to let the animal swallow some 
of that wash, about half'a tumbler every time it 
is attended ; for in such a rapid complaint, exte- 
rior remedies are not sufficient to counteract its 
action. Itis further recommended to administer 
to tie animal a medicine composed of 2 ounces of 
angelica, and 2 ounces of theriaca, boiled in two 
pounds of good vinegar, to be used in two doses, 
one in the morning, and the otier in the evening, 
every day. During the operation of that sudori- 


5. Thereare two well known oxide: of iron, the black and 
the brown. ‘The black is the substance that flies off when red 
hot iron is hammered. The brown oxide may be formed by 
keeping the black oxide, red hot, for a tong time in contact 
with air The first seems to consist of one proportion of ‘ron 
103, and two of oxygene 30; and the second of one proport om 
of iron 103, and three proportions of oxygene 45. The ox (és 
of iron sometimes exist in soils combined with carbonic acid, 
They are easily distinguished from other substances by their 
giving when dissolved :n acids a black colour to solution of 
galls, and a bright blue precipitate tu solution of prussiate of 
potassa and iron. 

6. The oxide of manganesum is the substance commonly 
called :nanganese, and used in bleeching. It appears to be 

(139) composed of one proportion of mauganesum 113 aud 

* three of oxygene 45 _— it is distingu’shed from the other 

substances found in soils, by its property of decomposing mu- 
riatic acid, and converting it into chlorine. 

7. Vegetable and animal matters are known by their sensible 
qualities, and by their property of being decomposed by * eat. 
Their characters may be learnt from the details in the last 
Lecture. 

8. The saline compounds found in soils, are common salt, 








mal. It is also requisite to keep the sick animals 
very clean, to curry them, and to inspect fre- 
quently the mouth of the healthy animals, inas- 
much as the complaint is to be discovered by no 
other signs than those which the mouth exhibits.” 
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BY HUMPHREY DAVY. 


ON SOILS. 

136) No subjects are of more importance to the farmer 

t than the nature and improvement of soils; and no 
parts of the doctrines of agriculture are more capable of being 
illustrated by chem cal enquiries. 

So ls are extremely diversified im appearance and quality ; 
yet as it was stated in the introductory Lecture, they consist of 
different proportions of the same elements; which are in va- 

















fine substances wich constitute soils have been already 
mentioned. ‘They are certain compounds of the earths, s:‘iea, 
lime, alumina, magnes:a, and of the oxides of tron and man- 
ganesum, animal and vegetable matters in a decomposing 
state, and saline acid or alkaline combinations. 

fn all chemical experiments on the composition of soils con- 
nected with agriculture the coustituent parts obtamed are 

137) compounds; and they act as compounds ‘ny nature it 

(137; is in this state, therefore, that: shali describe their cha- 
racteristic properties. 
THE CONSTITUENT PARTS OF SOILS, 

1 Silica. or the earth of flints, in its pure and crystallized 
form, is the substance known by the tame of rock crystal or 
Corish diamond, As .t +s procured by chemists, it appears 
in the form of a white impalpable powder. ft is not soluble 
in the common acids, but dissolves by beat in fixed alkaline 
Ixivia {tis an mcombustible substance, for it is saturated 
with oxygene. Jd have proved it to be a compound of oxygene, 
and-the peculiar combustible body which I have named sili- 
cum: and from the experiments of Berzelius, it is probable 
that it contans nearly equal weights of these two elements. 

2. The sens:ble propert.es of / meare well known. It exists 
in-so.}s usually united to carbonic acid: which is easily disen- 
gazed from it by the attraction of the common acids. It is 
sometimes found combined w.th the phosphoric and sulphurie 
acids. {#s chemical properties and agencies in its™ptre state 
will be described in the Lecture on inanures obtained from the 
mineral kingdom. It is soluble in nitric and muriatic acids, 
and formsa substance with sulphuric acid, difficult of solu- 
tion, called gypsum. — It ts not soluble in alkaline solutions.— 
't consists of one proportion 40 of the peculiar metallic sub- 
stance. which | have named calcium; and one propertion 15 
of oxgene. 

3. lumina exists in apure and crystallized state in the 
white sapphire, and united to a little oxide of tron and silica 

1138) the other oriental gems. In the state in which it is 

' procured by chemists, it appears as a white powder, so- 
luble in acids and fixed alkaline liquors. From my experi- 
ments, it appears that alumina consists of one proportion 33 of 
aluminum, and one 15 of oxvzene. 

4. Mignesit exists in a pure crystallized state, cemstituting 
a mineral like tale found in North America. In its common 
form it is the mugnesia usta, or calcined magnesia of druggists. 
It generally exists iv soila combined with carbonic acid. It is 
soluble inall the mineral acids: but not in alkaline lixivia.-— 
:¢ is distinguished from the other earths found in soils by its 
ready solubility in solution. of alkaline carbonates. saturated 


sulphate of magnesia, sometimes sulphate of iron nitrates of 
lime ahd of magnesia, sulphate of potassa, and carbonates of 

tassa and soda. ‘To describe their characters minutely wilb 
€ unnecessary ; the tests, for most of them, have been noticed, 
p. 103. 

The silica in soils is usually combined with alumina and 
oxide obiron, or with alumina, lime, magnesia, and oxide of 
iron, forming gravel and sand of different degrees of fineness. 
The carbonate of lime is usually in an impalpaile form but 
sometimes in the state of calcareous sand) The magnesia, if 
not combined in the gravel and sand of soil, is in a fine pow- 
der united to carbonic acid ~The impalpable part of the soil, 
which is usually called clay or loam. cousists of silica, alumi- 
na, lime, and magnesia; and is, in fact, usually of the same 
composition as the hard sand, but more finely divided. The 
vegetable or animal matters, (and the first is by far the mose 
common in soils) exist in different states of decomposition.— 
They are sometimes fibrous, sometimes entirely broken down 
and mixed with the soil. 

[140] To form a just idea of soils, it is necessary to con- 

‘ceive different rocks decomposed, or ground into parts 

and powder of different degrees of fineness: some of t! eir 

soluble parts dissolved by water. and that water adhering to 

the mass, and the whole mixed with larger or smaller quanti- 

ties of the remaius of vegetables and animals, in different 
staves of decay, 

ON THE ANALYSIS OF SOILS 

It will be necessary to describe the processes by which all 
the varieties of soils may be analysed. I shall be minute in 
| these particulars, and, ' fear, tedious; but the philosophical 
| farmer will, I trust, feel the propriety of full details on this 
subject. 

The instruments required for the analvsis of scils are few, 
and but Jittle expensive. They are a balance capable of con- 
taining a quarter of a pound of common soil and capable of 
turning, when loaded with a grain; a set of weights from a 
quarter of a pound Troy toa grain; a wire sieve, suffic ently 
coarse to admit a mustard seed through its apertures; an Ar- 
gand lamp and stand; some glass bottles; Hessian crucible; 
porcelain, or queen’s ware evaporating basons: a Wedgewood 
pestle and mortar; some filtres made of hali a sheet of blott ng 
paper, folded so as to contain a pint of liquid and grease:! at 
the edges; a bone knife, and an apparatus for collecting and 
measuring aer form fluids 

Thechemical substances or reageuts required for separat rg: 
the constitent parts of the se.) have for the most part leer 
mentioned before: they are muriatic acid, (spirit of sali) .al- 
phuric acid, pure volat-le alkali dissolved in water, sol:tion 
of prussiate of potash aad ron, suce‘nate of ammonia soa 

(141) lye. or solution of potassa solutions of carbonate of 
ammonia. of muriate of ammonia, of neutral carlbouate- 
of potash, and nitrate of ammoniac 

in ¢ases when the general nature of the soil of a field \s to 
be ascertained. specimeus of it should be taken from diferent 
places, two or three inches below the sumace andesamine” ag 
to the similarity of their properties. it sometimes happens, 
that upon plains the whole of the upper stratum of the land ig 
of the same kind, and in this case, ene analysis will be suffi- 
cient; but in valkes and neat the beds of rivers, there are ve- 
ry great differences, and it now and then occurs that one ; art 
of a field is calcareous, and another part siliceous: and in 
this case, and in analogous cases, the portions different trom 
each other should be separately subm'tted to experiment. 

Soils, when collected, if they cannat be immediately e. am- 
ined, should be preserved in piials quite filled with them. and 
closed with ground glass stoppers. 

Fhe quantity of soi] most convenient for a perfect anal\ sis, 
is from two to four hundred grains —'t should be collected in 
dry weather, and exposed tothe atmosphere tll it becomes dry 
to. the touch. : 

The specific gravity of a soil, or the relation of its weigh: to 
that of water, may be ascertained by introducing into a ph al, 
which will contain ® known quantity of water: equal voli.meg 








with carbonic acid, dt appears to consist of 38 magnesium 
and Lo oxygene. 


t 





of water and of soil, and this may be easily done by peuring, 
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in water till it is half full, and then adding the soil till the fluid 
rises to the mouth; the difference between -the weight of the 
(142) soil and that of the water, will give the result. Thus if 
“; the bottle contains four hundred grains of water, and 
gains two hundred grains when half filled with water and half 
with soil, the specific gravity of the soil will be 2, that is, it will 
be twice as heavy as water, and if it gained one hundred and 
or grains, its specific gravity would be 1825, water being 
000. 

It is of importance, that the specific gravity of a soil should 
be known, as it affords an indication of the quantity of animal 
and vegetable matter it contains; these substances being al- 
ways most abundant in the lighter soils. 

The other physical properties of soils should likewise be 
examined before the analysis is made, as they denote, to a 
certain extent, their composition, and serve as guides in di- 
recting the exyeriments. Thus siliceous soils are generally 
rough tothe touch, and scratch glass when rubbed upon it; 
ferruginous soils are of a red or yellow colour; and calcareous 
soils are-soft. 

1. Soils, though as dry as they can be made by continued 
exposure to air, in all cases still contain a considerable quan- 
tity of water, which adheres with great obstinacy to the earths 
and animal and vegetable matter, and can only be driven off 
from them by a considerable degree of heat. The first process 
of analysis is, to free the given weight of soil from as much of 
this water as possible, without in other respects, affecting its 
composition; and this may be done by heating it for ten or 
twelve minutes over an Argand’s lamp, in a bason of porce- 

(143] lain, toa temperature equal to 300 Fahrenheit , and ifa 

thermometer is not used, the proper degree may be easi- 
ly ascertained, by keeping a piece of wood in contact with the 
bottom of the dish; as long as the colour of the wood remains 
unaltered, the heat is not too high; but whea the wood begins 
to be charred, the process must be stopped. A small quantity 
of water will perhaps remain in the soil even after this opera- 
tion, but it always affords useful comparative results; and ifa 
higher temperature were employed, the vegetable or animal 
matter would undergo composition, and in consequence the ex- 
periment be wholly unsatisfactory. 

The loss of weight in the process should be carefully noted, 
and when in four hundred graigs of soil it reaches as high as 
50, the soil may be considered as in the greatest degree ab- 
sorbent, and retentive of water, and will generally be found to 
contain much vegetable or animal matter, or a large propor- 
tion of aluminous earth. When the loss is only from 20 to 10, 
the land may be considered as only slightly absorbent and re- 
tentive, and siliceous earth probably forms the greatest part 
of it. 


2. None of the loose stones, gravel, or large vegetable fibres 
should be divided from the pure soil till ater the water is 
drawn off; for these bodies are themselves often highly ab- 
sorbentand retentive, and in consequence influence the fertility 
of the land. The next process, however, after that of heating, 
should be their separation, which may be easily accomplished 
by the sieve, after the soil has been gently bruised in a mortar. 
(144) Ihe weights of the vegetable fibres or wood, and of the 
gravel and stones should be separately noted down, and 
the nature of the last ascertained; if calcareous, they will 
effervesce withacids; if siliceous, they will be sufficiently hard 
to scratch glass; and if of the common aluminous class of 
stones, they will be soft, easily cut with a knife, and incapable 
of effervescing with acids. 

3. The greater number of soils, besides gravel and stones, 
contain larger or smaller proportions of sand of different de- 
grees of fineness; and it is a necessary operation, the next in 
the process of analysis, to detach them from the parts in a 
state of more minute division, such as clay, loam, marle, ve- 
getable and animal matter, and the matter soluble in water.— 
This may be effected in a way sufficiently accurate, by boiling 
the soil in three or four times its weight of water; and when 
the texture of the soil is broken down, and the water coul ; by 
agitating the pe together, and then suffering them to rest.— 
In this case, the coarse sand will generally separate in a min- 
ute, and the finer in two or three minutes, whilst the highly 
divided earthy, animal, or vegetable matter will remain in a 
state of mechanical suspension for a much longer time ; so that 
by pouring the water from the bottom of the vessel, after one, 
two, or three minutes, the sand will be principally separated 
from the other substances, which, witb the water containing 
them, must be poured into a filtre, and after the water has 

assed through, collected, dried, and weighed. The sand must 
eowian be weighed, and the respective quantities noted down. 
(145) The water of lixiviation must be preserved, as it will 
be found to contain the saline and soluble animal or 
vegetable matters, if any exist in the soil. 

4. By the process of washing and filtration, the soil is se- 
parated into two portions, the most important of which is ge- 
nerally the finely divided matter. A. minute analysis of the 
sand is seldom or never necessary, and its nature may be de- 
tected in the same manner as that of the stones or gravel. It 
is always either siliceous sand, or calcareous sand, or a mix- 
ture of both. if it consist wholly of carbonate of lime, it will 
be rapidly soluble in muriatic acid, with effervescence; but if 
it consist partly of this substance, and partly of siliceous mat- 
ter, the respective quantities may be ascertained by weighing 

-the residuum after the action of the acid, which must be. appli- 


effervesce. This residuum is the siliceous part: it must be 
washed, dried, and heated strongly in a crucible ; the difler- 
ence between the weight of it and the weight of the whole in- 
dicates the proportion of calcareous sand. 

5. The finely divided matter of the soil is usually very com- 
pound in its nature ; it’sometimes contains all the four primi- 
tive earths of soils, as well as animal and vegetable matter : 
and to ascertain the proportions of these with tolerable accura- 
cy, is the most difficult part of the subject. 

The first process to be performed, in this part of the analysis, 
is the exposure of the fine matter of the soil to the action of 
muriatic acid. This substance should be poured upon the 
earthy matter in an evaporating bason, in a quantity equal to 

(146) twice the weight of the earthy matter; but diluted with 

double its volume of water. The mixture should be of- 
ten stirred, and suffered to remain for an hour, or an hour and 
a half, before it is examined. 

If any carbonate of lime or of magnesia exist in the soil, 
they will have been dissolved in this time by the acid, which 
scmetimes takes up likewise a little oxide of iron; but very 
seldom any alumina. 

The fluid should be passed through a filtre; the solid mat- 
ter collected, washed with rain water, dried at a inoderate 
( heat, and weighed. Its loss will denote the quantity of solid 
matter taken up. The washings must be added to the solution, 
which if not sour to the taste, must be made so by the i ae 
of fresh acid, when a little solution of prussiate of pota nd 
iron must be mixed with the whole. If a blue precipitate oc- 
curs, it denotes the presence of oxide of iron, and the solution 
of the prussiate must be dropped in till no farther effect is pro- 
duced. To ascertain its quantity, it must be collected in the 
same manner as other solid precipitates, and heated red; the 
result is oxide of iron, which may be mixed with a little oxide 
of manganesum. 

Into the fluid freed from oxide of iron, a solution of neu- 
tralizeg carbonate of potash must be poured till all effervesc- 
ence ceases in it, and till its taste and smell indicate a consi- 
derable excess of alkaline salt. 

The precipitate that falls down is carbonate of lime; it must 
be collected on the filtre, and dried at a heat below that of 


redness. 

(147) The remaining fluid must be boiled for a quarter of 

an hour, when the magnesia, if any exist, will be preci- 

pitated from it, combined with carbonic acid, and its quantity 
is to be ascertained in the same manner as that of the carbo- 
nate of lime. 
_ If any minute proportion of alumina should, from peculiar 
circumstances, be dissolved by the acid, it will be found in the 
precipitate with the carbonate of lime, and it may be separat- 
ed from it by boiling it for a few minutes with soap lye, suffi- 
cient to cover the solid matter; this substance dissolves alu- 
mina, without acting upon carbonate of lime. 

Should the finely divided soil be sufficiently calcareous to 
effervesce very strongly with acids, a very simple method may 
be adopted for ascertaining the quantity of carbonate of lime, 
and oue sufficiently accurate in all common cases. 

Carbonate of lime, in all its states, contains a determinate 
proportion of carbonic acid, ¢. e nearly 43 per cent. so that 
when the quantity of this elastic fluid given out by any soil 
during the solution of its calcareous matter in an acid is known, 
either in weight or measurs, the quantity of carbonate of Jime 
may be easily discovered. 

When the process by diminution of weight is employed, 
two parts of the acid and one part of the matter of the soil 
must be weighed in two separate bottles, and very slowly mix- 
ed together till the effervescence ceases ; the difference between 
their weight before and after the experiment, denoies the quan- 
tity of carbonic acid lost; for every four grains and a quarter 

[148] of which, ten grains of carbonate of lime must be esti- 
mated. 

The best method of collecting the carbonic acid, so as to 
discover its volume, isby a peculiar pneumatic apparatus, in 
which itipulk.may be measured by the quantity of water it 
dissolves. 








FROM THE ALBANY ARGUS. 


Treatise on Agriculture. 
Section XI, 


OF MEADOWS. 
These are either natural or artificial: the 
former, containing only plants of spontaneous 
growth ; the latter, those selected, sown and 
cultivated by man. The better to keep this dis- 
tinction in view, we shall speak of them sepa- 
rately—and 
I. Of Natural Meadows. 
These have been classed by botanists accord- 
| ing to their elevation ; and have thence been de- 








ed till the mixture has acquired a sour taste, and has ceased to |, nominated, high, middling, and 
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low. But as this 








principle iails altogether to indicate their agri- 


cultural ci aracter and properties, (1) a better 
one has been found in their relative moisture ; 
whence they are denominated dry, or moist, or 
wet. ‘The products of these have been careful- 
ly and skilfully analysed in Germany, in Italy, 
in England, and. in France,(2) and the result 
shews, that wet meadows contain the smaller 
number of the different species of plants, but the 
greater number of those which are either useless 
or injurious ; and, on the other hand, that moist 
meadows contain the greater number of the for- 
mer, and the smaller number of the latter. The 
following simple table exhibits at a glance the 
present state of knowledge on this important part 
of our subject : 


Whole number of plants in wet meadows, 

30 ; useful 4, useless or bad 26 
Do.in dry meadows,38; do. 8, do. 30 
Do.moist meadows,42; do. 17, do. 25 


The agricultural labours saggested by these 
facts are of two kinds—the eradicating of useless 
or pernicious plants, and the continuance and 
multiplication of those which are good. The 
first of these objects is promoted by mowing the 
meadows before the seeds of noxious plants ripen, 
by pasturing them, once in three years, by sheep, 
horses and cattle, in succession ; by harrowing 
them in the spring and fall ; by weeding and hoe- 
ing them ; and lastly, by sufficiently draining 
those that are wet. 

Many pernicious plants are annuals, and are 
killed by the first of these operations. A simi- 
lar effect is pioduced by the second ; the har- 
row, or scarificgtor, will best destroy mosses, or 
other weeds, whose roots are fibrous and super- 
ficial ; the hand-hoe will extirpate such tap-root- 
ed plants as resist the harrow and are refused by 
cattle, and draining will expel all worthless aqua- 
tics. 


Of these remedies, the last may reqnire some 
explanation. Meadows are wet from different 
causes ; from obstructions [accidental or perma- 
nent] to the course of rivers : from occasional 
inundations ; from high and uncommon tides ; 
from neighbouring springs, issuing sometimes 
above and sometimes below the level of the 
grounds you wish to drain, and frequently from 
others rising up within the meadows themselves. 
In the first case, the remedy is obvious, and con- 
sists altogether in removing the obstructions ; in 
the second and ti ird, embankments, as in the 
Mississippi and Delaware, will exclude the flood ; 
and in the fourth and fifth, the cure lies in crea- 
ting a surface of lower level than that of the mea- 
dows to be drained, or, in raising the water to a 
level above that of the meadows and carrying it 
off by race-ways or canals. The former of these 
methods is to be executed by ditching, or by 
digging through the sub-soil into sand or gravel, 
whence the waiter will find a subterranean passage. 
The latter is effected by enclosing the springs 
within walls, and permitting them to rise to the 
level of their own source. It is evident, how- 


[1] We often find bogs on the tops of mountains, and arid 
sands on the banks of rivers. 

[2] See Observations made by the Agricultural Society of 
Great-Britain, and Memoires sur P Agriculture du Boutort. 
nais, &c. &c, per M. Dumont de Coursit. 
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ever, that if these be not biguer tha, that . the 
meadow, the experiment will fail.(3) 

‘The second object,..(the multiplication and 
continuance of good plants,) will be insured by 
scattering in the fall, or spring, or both, (after 
the harrow or scariiicator,) the seeds of useful 
grasses,(4) particularly upon places rendered 
raw or bare by the harrow or the hoe; by co- 
vering the meadows in the fall with straw, dung, 
lime, or marl ; and in the spring, with plaister of 
Paris or ashes ; by folding or parking sheep, or 
horned cattle, (during the summer and while the 
ground is hard,) on places requiring manure ; 
by foddering on such places during the winter ; 
and lastly, by irrigation. This last and most ef- 
ficient method of bettering the condition of mea- 
dows, is sometimes characterised by the duration 
of its means, and sometimes by the mode of ap- 
plyingthem. In the first case, it is called tempo- 
rury or permanent, as the stream it employs may 
be the one or the other. Inthe second case, it 
is denominated filtration, or submersion, accord- 
ing to the effect produced. If, for instance, the 
surface be only wetted by running water, it is 
called filtration ; but if entirely covered with 
water, in astate of rest, it is called submersion. 
These different modes have some principles com- 
mon to both, and some peculiar to each. The 
common principles are, ; 

Ist. Such command of water, as will cover 
the largest surface with the least labour and ex- 
pense. 

2d. Muddy water (the effect of loosened soil 
and heavy rains) is most favourable to vegetation, 
because, besides giving the necessary moisture, 
it furnishes a considerable portion of alluvial mat- 
ter. 

3d. Water, charged with sand or gravel, or 
containing iron or vitriol, or of a temperature 
very hot or very cold, is unfavourable to vegeta- 
tion, and ought not to be employed until, by stan- 
ding in reservoirs, it deposits these injurious mat- 
ters, in the one case, and in the other, acquires 
the temperature of the atmosphere. 

4th. Clay and calcareous soils, require less 
watering than others. 

5th. Lrrigation is of less importance in nor- 
thern than m southern latitudes : and, 

6th. In cold clmates, or in situations of much 
elevation, irrigation is most usefully employed in 
the spring and autumn ; and in hot climates and 
sandy soils, in the summer. 

The principles, peculiar to the two modes, 
may be collected from the following brief detail 
of the labours necessary to each. In irrigating 
by submersion, the first and great labour is to 
make a dam of such strength, as shall resist the 
volume of water by which it may be pressed—of 
such height as will raise the water above the le- 
vel of the ground you wish to overflow, and of 
such structure as will enable you to discharge 
the water it collects promptly and entirely. The 
signal for doing this, isthe rising of air-bubbles 
from the bottom of the pond, which never takes 
place until a decomposition of the plants below 
begins. In winter, this tendency to decomposi- 
tion is corrected by cold ; and the_ submersion 





[3] See Anderson’s Essays on Agriculture, vol 1, p. 119, & 

[4 In selecting these grasses, care should be taken to em- 
ploy those most resembling the spontaneous growth of the field, 
or, in other words, those which flower and seed at the same 
time with shis spontaneous growth. 











may, Of Course, be continued for wecas, and 
months, and the water permitted to freeze, not 
only without injury, but with great benciit to the 
plants, particularly if they have been closely pas- 
tured in the fall. 

Filtration is a process requiring, in general, 
more labour and science than the other ; be- 
cause, besides a dam, to raise a sulticient head of 
water, you mnst have your canal of derivation, 
your reservoir, your cuts or ditches, and lastly, 
your fosse of discharge—which, to be usctul, 
must be well constructed and judiciously. placed. 
The canal and reservoir will necessarily occupy 
the highest ground, and be proportioned to the 
quantity of water to be conducted and retained ; 
the cuts or ditches, supplied from the reservoir, 
will be parallelto each other, of nearly equal 
descent, but of diameters diminishing in propor- 
tion to their length, so as to give to the water the 
same swiftness it had when its volume was grea- 
test. Stops or gates must be made in the cuts or 
ditches, in such number as may be necessary so 
to pond the water as to make it overflow the low- 
er sides of the ditches, and at such points as will 
from the shape of the ground, diffuse it most ge- 
nerally. In this way, small streams, occasional 
showers, and dissolving snows, may be turned to 
great account, and with this additional advantage, 
that they require no reservoirs. and little if any 
draining, and only cuts or ditches formed with a 
plough or a hoe. 

A third kind ompounded of the two others, is 
sometimes seen in Europe, where the water, af- 
ter being employed in irrigating the sides of hills, 
is brought upon flats for the purpose of inunda- 
tion, or more generally for that of forming reser- 
voirs, from which it may again be raised by ma 
chinery, such as the noria of the Moors, or the 
hydraulic ram of Montgoltier, &c.(5) 

II. Of 2rtificial Meadows. 

We have seen that natural meadows abound in 
plants, either useless or pernicious ; and that it 
is among the principal labours of agriculture to 
eradicate these, and to substitute for them others 
of greater product, or better quality. It was 
probably this process, that first suggested the idea 
of artificial meadows, or those composed only of 
plants of our own choosing and alternating with 
grain or rootcrops. And it cannot be doubted, 
but that ifthe grasses selected be good in them- 
selves, adapted to the soil and carefully cultiva- 
ted, we thus arrive at the highest possible degree 
of perfection, of which this branch of the art is 
susceptible ; because, besides having only whole- 
some and nutritive forage, we double its quantity, 


‘and, at the same time, put the soil in a state to 


give us a series of good subsequent crops. 
France claims the credit of having been the 
first to discover the value, and introduce the 
practice, of thisnew system ; and it may not be 
amiss to@ollect some of the reports of her wri- 
ters, on the agricultural changes wrought by it. 
‘If, says Yvart, ‘*meadows be the nerve of 
good husbandry, it is, above all, to artificial mea- 
dows we must apply this great truth. The state 
of those cantons, which have adopted the new 





[5] Whoever may have occasion to study the two subjects 
(draining and irrigation) either separately or in connexion. 
cannot do better than to consult the Hydraulic Architecture of 
Bellidor, the Hydraulics of Dubuat, M_ d’Ourche’s General 
Treatise on Meadows. Deluc onthe embankments of Holland, 
and Richardson’s Agriculture. 


| and gypsum. 


| system, is now as brilliant as it was betlure wretch- 
ed and miserable. Alsace has put on anew face 
since the introduction of clover, and wheat crops 
have been increased more than one third. The 
village of Sebach, under the old system, bought 
annually 180,000 pounds of forage, and now sells 
150,000. The canton of Virien, which gave 
formerly only rye and buckwheat, (and poor 
crops ot these,) now gives abundant crops of 
line wheat. ‘This is altogether owing to clover 
The same remark applies to the 
department of Doubs. In the department of the 
Seine and Cise, the four year rotation is adopted, 
ot which clover is the basis, and more than dou- 
bles the produce for exportaticn. In Varrenne, 
the soil of which is a poor sand, the same eflect 
is produced by sanfoin, instead of clover. Ina 
canton of the department of Loiret, M. Sageret 
has doubled his income, by the introduction and 
culture oflucern.”” It would be a mere waste of 
time to multiply quotations on this head. Few 








men of our own country, whosehave had their 
eyes open for some years past, but must have 
seen the wonderful effects produced by _plaster- 
ed clover; and if there be any who resist these 
evidences, or are insensible to them, they must 
be far beyond the reach of instruction. We has 
ten, therefore, to another and important part of 
our subject—the choice of grasses for artificial 
meadows. ‘Those most recommended, by the ex- 
perience of all countries, are lucern, sanfoin, 
and clover of the leguminous family, and timothy, 
oat-grass, ray-grass, and meadow fox-tail, of the 
gramineal. We shall say a few words of each ; 
and, Ist, of Lucern : this plant isa native of Me- 
dia, whence its Latin name Medica. It was well 
known and highly esteemed by the ancients, uni- 
ting in itself many valuable qualities—early fit- 
ness for use, great productiveness, and duration, 
(6) and juices, the most nutritious and accepta- 
ble to cattle. In the south of Europe, it still 
maintains this high reputation, and in our sou- 
thern climates, would entirely deserve it ; but 
of its success here, we have doubts, founded on 


| the fact, that all attempts made to introduce it, 


and coming within our own observation, have 
failed. Two conditions are, however, indispen- 
sable to its prosperity in any climate ; and these 
are, a rich soil, and careful cultivation. In wet, 
or stormy, or stiff ground, it does not thrive.— 
Its long tap-root must plunge into the earth, 
without obstruction, otherwise the plant suffers 
and dies prematurely. 2d. Sainfoin: this grows 
well in Europe, as high as the degree of north 
latitude. A species of it is found growing spon- 
taneously in the Pays de Calais, which shows it- 
self earlier than the more common or Spanish 
species. Its produce is less than that of lucern; 
but the quality of its herbage, whether green or 
dry, is better. Sheep are particularly fond of it. 
It affects high, dry, naked, white, cretaceous 
soils ; ameliorates the condition of these, and 
holds them better together, than any other plant. 
The following extract may give both instruction 
and encouragement to those who would cultivate 
this plant : ‘* In Calabria, the sanfoia is sown up- 
on wheat or other stubble, which is then burnt, 
and the ashes made to furnish a covering for the 
crass seed. In the spring, without other care or 


_ merce sepesas — 


[6] “ Tante dos est ejus et eum uno setu tricents arnis duret 








mendica.” Plin. Nat, Hist. 
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culture, the tield is found covered thickly watii | 
sainfvin, and converted intoa fine meadow. ‘i his 
grass crop is cut and fed, between May and Au- 
gust ; when the ground is ploughed for grain, the 
erop of which is generally very abundant. But 
the advantages of this husbandry do not end here ; 
for after the grain is harvested, the earth re- 
suines its covering of sanfoin, which, in this way, 
is continued forty years and more, admitting eve- 
ry second yeara crop of fine wheat.(7) Sd. 
Like sanfoin and lucern, Clover is ofthe legumi- 
nous family, and, though less productive than the 
ether, has one advantage that gives it a decided 
preference, viz : its growing well in a great va- 
riety of soils. Ii; gravel, in foam, in alluvial and 
calcareous earths, it does well, and we have al- 
ready seca that in pour and sandy soils it doubies | 
the income of those who employ it—as well by | 
increasing the quantity of forage, as by puttiag | 
the ground into a state to yield many and abun- | 
dunt future crops of grain. Sul there are soils 
(stiff, cold and wet) in which it does not succeed, 
and ought to give place to the gramineal firnily. 
4th. Timothy: this grass, in Europe, is called 
herd-grass, cats-tail, or phleum pratense (the 
botanical name ;) but as the plant is of Yankey 
erigin, we have chosen to retain the Yankey de- 
nomination. Its reputation abroad was at one 
time very high, and in moist grounds deserved to 
be so at alltimes ; but being very tardy in show- 
ing itself in the spring, it has, in many places, fal- 
len into disuse. 5th. Ray or Rye-grass, (to the 
good properties of timothy) superadds that pre- 
eocity, which timothy wants. ‘* We have seen,” 
says Gilbert, ‘* in the canton of Basle, rye-grass 
five feet high, on the first day of June ;” and M. 
De Courset assures us, that he has obtained 
‘“‘three cuttings from it in one year.” Sheep 





| 
i 





are found to prefer it, inthe spring, toany other 
plant ; and the shepherds of Spain have a pro-! 
verb, which very energetically expresses its nu- 
tritive qualities > ** Bouecado vau_ ventrado’’— 
a mouthful is a bellyful. We particularly invite 
the attention of farmers having clay, or other 
moist or wet soils, to the cultivation of this and 
the two following species of grasses. 6th. Gat- 
grass, the Avenaelatior of botanists, was first, 
cultivated in 1754, and having been committed to 
avood soil, the results were highly favourable. 
It was accordingly recommended as yielding a- 
bundance of forage, and of a good quality ; and 
that the first cutting might take place as early as 
the last of March. Though new and extended 
experiments have, in some degree, diminished 
this reputation, still enough of it is left to render 
this grass a favorite with every scientific agricul- 
iurist. 7th. Of the Meadow Fox-tail there are 
four species ; but we shall speak only of the Alo- 
ecurus pratensis, which, of all the grasses we 
have mentioned, is the tallest. the most vigorous, 
and the soonest fit for pastnrage or the scythe.— 
Its hay appears to be ofa better quality than that 
of anv other of the gramineal grasses, because 
equilly relished by cows, horses and sheep. It 
is only, however, in soils neither too moist nor 
too dry, that it attains the perfection of which it 
is susceptible. 
What remains of this s»hject, may be referred 
fo the generat principles of tillage, and the par- 














ticular preparation necessary for clover crops, 
both of which may be found in the preceding 
sections. 
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The following letter is from a respectable phy- 
siciau in Nassau, whose skill and experience en- 
tiile his opinions to be received with deference. 
S. Sournwick, Esq. 

Sir, 


‘*burned tongue,” has recently appeared in this 
section of the country, among our horses and cat- 
tle, and is spreading rapidly in every direction. 
As the particular symptoms of this complaint are 
very well described by Dr. E. T. Foote, of Chau- 


them, but shall confine myself to a few remarks 
relative to the mode of cure. 

Much has already been said and written re- 
specting this singular complaint, for which no sa- 
tisfactory cause has yet been assigned, and a mul- 
titude of remedies published, without any refe- 
rence or regard to the different stages of the dis- 
ease in which they are to be applied : Hence, a 
course of practice, in my opinion highly errone- 
ous, has been the result in many instances. 


Dr. Foote has recommended several forms of | 


A disease called ‘*cynanche maligna,” or 


tauque, and already published by the board of! 
agriculture, | shall not attempt a recapitulation of 


appetite did not ful, veither was there any exc. 
riation of tue lips or tongue. 

Should you deem the above worthy of being 
made public, you are at liberty to give it a place 
iu your useful paper. 

1 am, with sincere respect, yours, &c. 
C. TANNER. 
Nassau, Jan. 28, 1820. 





From a respectable correspondent in Pawling, 
Dutchess county, we have the following siv_ ular 
case. Mr. Lutiier Brownell, of Beekman, in t. at. 
county, having, in the mouth of April; 1615, a 
sow with a litter of 5 pigs, and she dying w. en 
‘they were only 2 days old, he appropriated ie 
‘milk of one of his new milch cows for their stip. 
‘port. ‘he cow was milked 4 or 5 times a-cay 
for tiiis purpose, and the pigs were learned to 
‘drink the milk. When pasturing time came, they 
| Were put in the same field where the cow, with 
‘nine others, was kept. At theage of 2 montis, 

the pigs had the sagacity to single out this .ow 
\ from the rest, and when hungry would come 
‘round her, root at her legs, squeal, and extisit 
‘the usual signs of their- wants. The cow atlen.th 
‘learned to lay down, and let them suck what they 
,wanted. inthis way they grew very rapidly, 
(until some time in September, when they were 
put up to fatten, and were killed the 20th of No- 
| vember following. Their average weight was 
240 pounds, or 1,200 pounds of pork, which he 
‘sold for 58 50 a hundred. 
Aside from the singularity of this case, the en- 














remedies, which he says have been used with the | quiry naturally pres: nts itself, could the milk of 


best success ; but 1 am of opinion that most of 


his forms are calculated to benefit the last stage 
of the complaint exclusively. When deep can- 
kerous ulcers have formed about the lips and 
tongue, in the second, or last, stage of the dis- 
ease, it is undoubtedly very proper to touch them 
with sometiing sufficiently powerful to change 


the mode of action of tiie vessels of the part, in. 


order that a healthy action may take place ; but 
an indiscriminate use of strong solutions of cop- 
peras, &c. at the commencement of the disease, 
appears to me calculated to augment the inflam- 
mation which it was intended todestroy. 1 have 
seen much injury arise from that course of ma- 
nagement in the neighbourhood where I reside. 
Wishing to satisfy myself respecting the conta- 
giousness of the complaint, 1 permitted my horse 
(which had not before been exposed) to feed in a 
manger where several diseased horses had stood 
on Friday evening last. On Saturday, the upper 
lip was swolen, and the skin cracked open in many 
places ; the mouth was more sensible than usual. 
Sunday morning, I found the mouth quite red and 
hot, which convinced me that he had received 
the infection. I immediately gave as much com- 
mon salt as, he would eat, and applied the follow- 
ing solution as a wash to the mouth, viF¥. 

3dr. alum, 3 dr. nitre, and 1 scruple saccha- 
rum saturni, (sugar of lead) dissolved in a pint of 
warm water. 

This solution was used 3 or 4 times a-day, and 
the bridle bits wrapped with a bit of linen, wetted 
with the same ; and I continued to feed and use 
him as usual, excepting that every day at noon | 
gave him about a peck of potatoes ; and to-duy 
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{7} Gramaldi on the aguculture of Calabria. 


(Friday) the disease has wholly disappeared, ex 


the cow have bee applied to a more profitable 
i use? Is it not probable that her milk made an 
addition of at least 6UO0 pounds to the quantity of 
|) pork / 

The same correspondent also informs us that 
in November last, Mr. Gideon Slocum, of that 
_ town, killed a lot of 46 swine, which gave !im 
15,361 pounds of pork—being an average of 
Where sialt 


| about 334 pounds for each animal. 
i we find any thing to surpass this ? 





An anonymous correspondent requests ug 
to publish the method of making sugar and mo- 
lasses out of grain, alluding probably to the me- 
‘thod for which a patent was litely obtained. We 
ican only say in reply that of that method we 
iknow nothing. Most probably that is a secret 
|} which the patentee only contides to those whe 
| become purchasers of bis patent right. What 
we find in the ** Elements of Agricultural Chemis- 
} try,” by Sir H. Davy, on the subject in questions 
we sive our correspondent, as follows : 

** At the time of ripening corn (grain) the sac- 
charine matter in the grain, and that carried from 
the sap vessels into the grain, becomes coagula- 
ted, and forms starch ; and in the process of mult- 
ing the converse change occurs ; the starc! of 
grain is converted into sugar’ = ** M. Kirchoff, 
recently, has converted starch into sugar by a 
very simple process, that of boiling in very dilu- 
ted sniphuric acid. The proportions are 100 
parts of starch, 400 parts of water, and J of sul- 
pharic acid by weight. The mixture is to be, 
kept boiling for 40 hours ; the loss of water by 
evapariticn being supplied by new quantities. 
The willis to be neutralized by lime ; the sugar 





cept a trifling enlargement of the upper lip. His 4 





crystalized by cooling. This experiment hax 
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been tried witi success by wiany persons. Dr. 
J utoill, from a pound and a hail of potatoe starch, 
procured a pound and a quarter of crystalline 
brown sugar ; which he conceives possessed pro- 
perties intermediate between cane sugar and 
grape sugar.” 

According to the same author, potatoes contain 
about one fifth part of starch ; good winter wheat, 
and barley of the best kind, about two thirds : 
rye about one half. Wat proportion of starch 
is contained in Indian corn we have never under- 
stood. 

We are induced to believe that sugar and mo- 
lasses may be extracted, ith most profit, trom tie 
pumpkin, and perhaps from the water and musk 
melon ; and when more at leisure we shall offer 
some further remarks on tie valuable uses to 
which we think these tribes of the gourd family 
may be applied. 





FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 
Mr. Epiror, 

A correspondent, in the last number of the 
Plough Boy, wisely suggests the propricty of es- 
tablishing a debating society in this city, and asks 
whether such an establishment would not be at 
once a source of amusement and instruction ?— 
I think there can be no doubt as to the utility that 
would result from such an institution, by being 
the means ef extending useful information, and of 
acquiring an easy and agreeable manner of speak- 
ing and conversing. It would tend to enlarge the 
ideas and improve the mind, while at the same 
time it would afford much amusement and satis- 
faction to young men of taste. It would open a 
vast field for ingenuity of argument and sound 
reasoning, and would stimulate them to search into 
history and natural and moral philosophy ,and to ex- 
ercise the talents they possess in a manner highly 
honorable to themselves. It would be an excel- 
lent school for morality and economy. Unlike 
most other sources of amusement, no expensive 
habits would be contracted ; nor would the unwary 
be in danger of the snares of vice under false at- 
tire ; nor would any thing be bronght to view 
that would not serve to instruct and benetit all 
who attended the meetings. ‘The expense would 
be almost nothing in comparison with theatrical 
and other performances: ‘The pleasure wonld 
be equally great, and it would inculcate lessons 
more useful and far better than those received in 
the play-house. 

YOUNG HOWARD. 





Weekly Summary. 


From further accounts of the effects of the 
tornado which directed its course some miles east of this, on 
the !8th ult. we learn that inthe town of Salem and Jackson 
in this state, and Rupert Vt the damage done was not less 
than 50,000. tnone small neighbourhood, in Rupert, about 


‘30 caqtle were killed by the destruction of barns, &c. and 6 


houses were demolished. 

Shipwrecks.—On the 17th ult. the ship Helen, 
from Bordeaux, went ashore at Southampton, Long Island, and 
the captain and 8 passengers were lost Among the passen- 
gers were major Sterrit, (American consul at Bordeaux) and 
two young Spanish gentlemen, who were all found next morn- 
ing in the fore rigging of the vessel, completely covered with, 
ice. The mate and $ seamen were saved in the forecastle.— 
The ship went to pieces. A small part of the cargo, consisting 
ef dry goods and brandy, saved 

In the same gale, the schooner Union went 
‘ashore at Mastern Point, Gloucester Vass. and 8 seamen a4 
a passenger were lost. Fhe captain and mate, with great dif- 
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ficulty, gotashore; the latter in a state of derangement from 
tie severity of his sufferings. 

On the 25th ult. the brig Alabama Packet, 
from Blakely, went ashore on Long-Island, 30 miles east ot 
Sandy took; hands and cargo saved. 

On the 10th Dec. the brig Columbia, bound to 
Mobile, was wrecked about 16 miles west of the Balize; the 
crew and part of the cargo saved. / 

At Ithica, a steam-boat is building, to run on 
Cayuga lake, for the pores of carrying passengers, and isto 
be a part of the mail line extending from Newburgh to the 
westward. : 

The legislature of Delaware have passed reso- 
lutions similar to this and some other northern states, in re- 
gard to the admission of Missouri. 

Mr. Graber, a methodist minister, was lately 
indicted, in Maryland, on a charge of having endeavoured to 
excite insurrection in that state by preaching against slavery. 
tie was however acquitted. 

A letter, received in Philadelphia, from the 
West-indies, makes mention of acargo of flour arriving there 
froin Bordeaux, at which place it was purchased for 35 a 
barrel. 

A letter, received in Philadelphia, from a cor- 
respondent in Manchester, England, says, that on the 28th of 
May last, a meeting was held in London, of wealthy manufac- 
turers, apparently for the purpose of raising a fund to assist 
the distressed cotton manufacturers in that country; but that 
the real object ** was to raise a fund, and concert measures, to 
destroy American manufactures in their infancy; and that 
for this purpose a sum equal to about ¥ 1,311,000 had been 
raised by subscription, to be paid in 5 yearly instalments.— 
Directors are appoimted in Manchester for managing the af- 
fairs of this association in the best manner for effecting the 
object contemplated. It is to be hoped their schemes may be 
frustrated. 

On the morning of the 21st ult. the Petapsco, 
cotton factory, 9 miles from Baltimore, was consumed by fire: 
loss estimated at § 200,000. ‘The means by which tle fire was 
communicated not known. Such seems very frequently the 
fate of our manufactories while as vet in * their infancy.” 

On the night of the 21st ult. a fire broke out 
at Petersburgh, Va. and was not got under until 17 buildings 
were consumed. 

By later and more accurate accounts it appears 
that the late fire in Savannah consumed 463 tenements or 
dwellings, besides out-houses, &c.—-that of the former, 321 
were wooden buildings—-that the loss is about x 4,000,000 — 
During the fire there were two heavy explosions of powder, 
(kept by retailers in violation of the laws of the place) which 
probably would have killed many of the citizens had they not 
been warned in time of the danger. The corporation of 
Charlestown have generously appropriated § 10,000, for the 
relief of the sufferers, and x 5.000 for those at Wilmington, — 
Tie corporation of New-York have had in view an apprepria- 
tion of ¥ 20,000, for the like benevolent purposes, but on fur- 
ther consultation it would appear that they do not possess the 
power of appropriating money otherwise tian for the benefit of 
thecity. Ofthe buildings consumed in Savannah it appears 
that the Phenix Company ¢f London had insured to the amount 
of § 163,000, and that about tne amount of ¥ 28,000 more 
was insured by the Marine and Fire Insurance Company, in 
Savannah. 

By the Charleston Courier, of the 17th ult. it 
appears that John Fisher, and Lavinia his wife, have been 
convicted, at a late court of sessions, in that city, of A/ghway 
robbery, and have both been sentenced to be hung on the 4t:: 
instant. 4 

From Cincinnati, Ohio, we learn that a bill is 
before the legislature of that state abolishing imprisonment for 
debt. 

The British ship Francis and Eliza, of 350 tons, 
was lately seized (as appears by a letter from the Balize, of 
Des. 7,) by the revenue cutter Louisiana, having been found 
violating our navigation act of April, 1819, and must be con- 
demned of course. She is one of the ships that left Mngland, 
last season, with troops for the Patriots of South America. 


FOREIGN. 


From London papers of the 3d December, it 
appears that Mr. Cobbett had arrived in England, that the 
borough reeves and constables of Manchester, having learned 
that he was to make his entry into that town on the 29th of 
November, attended by a great concourse of people. informed 
him, by letter, that if any disturbance of the peace ensued on 
the occasion, they should be obliged to interfere. They in 
deed cautioned him not to appear there. To this he replied in 
a letter of some length, expressing indignant contempt of the 
writers of the letter, and his abhorrence of that tyranny which 
went to deprive him of the natural right of locomotion. or go 
ing where he pleased, as long as his deportment was civil. Cn 
the 30th of November a public dinner was prepared for him 
by his friends at Liverpool, and there he addressed a collection 
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of about 3,000 peuple, in a speech of about half an hour's 
length, the tone of which is said to have been mild and conci- 
liating. He declared his preference of the british form of go- 
vernment, with a fair representation of the people, and that 
his sole object was a relorm of parliament, so as to obtain such 
fair repres¢utation. 

By the ship Erie, lately arrived at New-York 
from Cadiz, came lieutenant McCauly, who is the bearer of 
dispatches for our government, with which, on his arrival, he 
proceeded to Washington. No news of consequence by this 
arrival. The sickness at Cadiz had abated considerably. 

A translation has lately appeared of the cor- 
respondence between lord Cochrane and the Chilian govern- 
ment in regard to the seizure of the money ‘§$ 120,000) claimed 
by captain Smith, of the schr. Macedonian. The seizure is 
justified by his lordship, principally ou the grotnd that the 
money, as is pretended, was in reality the property of Messrs. 
Abadias and blanco (White”’) who, it seems, are Spanish roy- 
alists. 

The last accounts from Rio Janeiro are, that 
the squadron of 4 sail which left England, on a secret expedi- 
tion, under commodore Hardy, anda Russian squadron, of 3 
sail, arrived there nearly at the same time. The object of these 
squadrons not yet known. 

The report of the two rival chiefs of St. Do- 
mingo having come to friendly terms, appears to be unfounded. 
‘They are still ina state of hostility. ‘The forces of Christophe 
are stated to be most tormidable = The government of Boyer 
is the most equitable and orderly. He invites people of colour 
from the United States tocome and settle under him, and offers 
them all the privileges and protection given to the natives. 





Marrizp—lIn this city, on Wednesday, the 19th ult. by the 
Rev. Mr. Chester, AARON WARD, Esq. district attorney for 
the county of Westchester, to Miss MARY LUCY WATSON, 
ouly surviving daughter of Elkanah Watson, Esq. 

PRESENT PRICES OF CountTRY Propvce 1s 

THIS MarkerT. 

Fiour anp Grain.—Supertine flour $6—Rye 
flour $2 75 per bbl.—Indian meal $1 50 cwt.— 
Buckwheat flour $1 25 to $1.75 cwt.—Wheat 89 
cents to $1 bush.—Rye 50—Corn 44—Oats 
31—Flax-seed $1 50—Barley 75 bush. 

Beef, stall fed $6 cwt.—common beef $3 to 
$4 50—Pork $4 to 5Mut-ton 3 to 4 cents per Ib. 

Hay, average, 37 1-2 cents per cwt. 

Butter 12 cents per lb.—Cheese, good, ¢ 6 
per cwt.—-Cider $2 per bbl —Potatoes 36 
cents per bushel.—Turnips, ruta baga, none— 
common, 31 cents—scarce. ; 

Luwser.—Pine plank 14 cents—white p. do.18 
—do. boards, good,42 100 ft. com. $1 do.—Shin- 
gles, good, 41 50 per bundle. 

Albany, Feb. 4, 1620. 
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Valuable Medicine. : 


ANTI<DYSPEPTIC PILLS. 


AN APPROVED AND ALMOST CERTAIN REM=DY FOR 
DYSPEPSIA, OR INDIGESTION AND HABITUAL COS. 
TIVENTISS 
T is well known that Dyspepsia is one of the 
. most frequent and formidable diseases of our country. es- 

pecially our cities. Its commencement is indicated in differ- 

ent patients by various symptoms. of which the most remarka- 
ble are—irregularity of the howels ; obstinate costiveness ; vio- 
lent headache, commonly called nervous or sick headache: yel- 
lowness of the eyes ; acidity of stomach «after eating ; flctulence, 


ior wind on the stomach; habitual cholic; bitter taste in the 


mouth in the morning ; fetid breath ; drowsiness after dinner; 
debility; lassitude ; emaciation; deprescion of spirits, &c. 

The pills now offered as an antidote toa disease so formida- 
ble as the above, are not proposed on the principle of specifies < 
Their use was suggested by theory; but the'r efficacy has been 
tested by long and faithful experience ; and the result has beeg 
unparalleled success 

Persons afflicted with any of the above symptoms, are assur- 
e’ that the anti-dyspeptic pills are a remedy well worth their 
attention, and entitled to their entire confidence. 

N. B. The anti-dyspeptic pills are for sale by 


Henry James, Drug:eist, 


Corner of Mark-lane and Dock-street, three doort 
below the Mechanies’ and Farmers’ Bank, Albany. 
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PRICE CURRENT. Domestic Econom y. | 1 dram of Peruvian bark, and wash the teeth with 


Corrected Weekly, from the New-York General Price Current 
and Public Sales Report. 































































































Per From To Remarks 
D. C.D. C. 
ASHES, Pot ---.-«---:-- Ton |105 110—s- {Dull 
Pearl - - - - - cree 115 {116 50) ,, 
BEEF, Mens --c<cccevce bbl | 10 ll 
Prime- -------- - 7 50) 8 
Cargo ------+----> 6 6 50 
BUTTER, first quality - -- -- lb 18 21 
for exportation - - - - 12 15 
CANDLES, mould - - - - - - -- 16 18 
Dipped -------- 15 16 
Sperm.----+-+---- 44 45 
—— Wax --------- 55 60 
CHEESE, American - - - - - - + 7 10 
CHOCOLATE, New-York - - - 17 24 
—— Boston, No.1. - - - - 17 24 
——- Albany------- 2u 25 
DOMESTIC GOODS, 
———— White shirting- - - - - yard 15 18 
Brown do------ 12 13 
3-4 checks - ------ is 17 
ae See 18} 20 
4-4. do --+-++--- 22 25 
Stripes -------- 15 17 
Plaids ---+--+---- 16 18 
Bed-ticks - --+--- 27 35 
———— Chambrays ------ 14 15 
FEATHERS ---------- Ib 55 62 
FISH, Dry Cod -----+--- ewt} 275) 3 
——scale -------- 1 50) 1°75 
—— Pickled Cod -------- bbl | 3 3 37 
— scale --+-+--+--- 250} 3 
Salmon ----+-+---+--- 15 16 
—— Fail mackrel No. 1 - - - - 750) 8 
— No.2----- 5 50) 6 
— No.3 ---- 450) 5 
— Southern shad No. 1 --- 7 7 50 
—- Connecticut mess shad - - 10 50) 11 
—— Herrings - - - - + - 250) 3 
FLAX - - - + - + © « ef lb 16 18 
FLAX-SEED, clean - - - -/cask/ 13 13 50 
rough + + = = 12 13 
FLOUR & GRAIN - - - =- = 
New-York superfine - |bbi} 5 87] 6 
—— Philadelphia - - - 6 50) 6 62 
-——— Baltimore - . . 6 37) 6 50 
—— Richmond - . . - 6 6 25 
~- Middlings, fine - - 4 4 25 
—— Ryeflour - + - - 3 87) 4 
—— Indian meal - - - 4 
—_—S«s ———— _ in hogsheads 800 | 19 50} 20 
~——- Wheat, North River bus, 87) 1 
ee Southern, new . i 3 ie 
—— Barley ‘ ° ° 65 68 
—— Oats < P ‘ > 46 49 
GLASS, Amer. 7by 9 ° box | 9 
- S. 30 . 10 
- 10 12 ‘ 12 12 50 
GLUE ‘ ‘ ‘ ° Ib 13 16 
GUN-POWDER, Amer. 25lb} 5 6 
- Cannon 6 6 50 
HAMS, Virginia Ib 12 14 
— North River : ‘ 10 12 
HEMP, Water rot , ‘ Yon None. 
Dew rot ‘ . . 150 Scarce. 
HOGSLARD : he re ie 12 14 
HONEY . , . . : 15 1¢ 
HOPS istand2d sort . = 7 g 
FRON, American ‘ - {fon} 85 95 
LUMBER, Boars, oak Vift | 18 20 
North River pine . 15 
Yellow pine 18 24 
Albany pineb’ds . pie, 18 
Scantling, pine . Nite | 15 
——- oak . 25 
-—— Oak timber ‘ e sc fi 20 25, 
—— Shingles, cypress. - fionoy, 4 50 
—_— — pine . . : 3 50 
—— Staves, pipe . . P 60 
oe eee 46 * 
ane! ome: ME 4 ‘ 28 
—— — ROhhd . 30 
—-— Hhd heading. . . 5 
— hoops. . 30 
O'L.. Linseed ‘ 3 - jgal{ 1 6 
PLAISTER of PARIS . P Ton| 4 
PORK, Cargo . ° : . | bbl} 11 50 
Prime ‘ e ° 12 13 
Mess « ° ° . 15 15 50 
SOAP White ‘ . Ib 18 15 
Brown . ° ‘ ‘ 9 11 
WAX, Bees,white. . 56 60 
yellow. : 25 30 




















New-York, January 22, 1820. 


Cheap, wholesome, savoury Food, 

A wealthy, benevolent merchant, of Liverpool, 
whose name we have forgotten, introduced the 
following as a cheap, well-tasted and nourishing 
meal. He introduced it for the benefit of the 
poor of that city, to whose aid he contributes es- 
sentially. 

Take 1 pound of rice, and steep it two or 
three hours in cold water ; then put it into boil- 
ing water, and in about 5 minutes it will be sufti- 
ciently boiled ; then pour off the water, and dry 
the rice on the fire, in the manner of drying po- 
tatoes after boiling them. 

The sauce, or gravy, for the rice, is made as 
follows : Take two ounces of mutton suet, cut it 
fine, and in this fry some onions till they are done 
enough ; then add.some flour and water, as in 
making gravy, a sufficient quantity of salt, and 
about as much cayenne pepper as will lie on a 
ten cent piece. Let it be so seasoned as to suit 
the taste. 

A pound of rice, with the sauce thus prepared, 
will make a comfortable meal, sufficiently nour- 
ishing, and will serve for six ordinary persons— 
of course the expense of the meal will be found 
not more than a cent and a half for each. 





Another cheap, pleasant and nutritious Dish. 

Boil 2 1-2 pounds of potatoes, skin and mash 
them fine, and knead them into dough by adding 
4 ounces of wheat flour. This will form a mass 
of dough sufficient for making 12 apple dumplings, 
which, with sauce, will make a meal sufficient for 
6 people. Thesauce may be principally a mix- 
ture, say, a third of butter and two-thirds of mo- 
lasses. The whole cost of the ingredients will 
not be found to exceed 6 cents. The dough made 
of potatoes and flour, as above mentioned, will 
be found just as well tasted as if made of flour 
entirely. 





To make Ginger Beer—a cheap and pleasant 

beverage. 

Take of water 6 gallons, brown sugar 5 1-2 
pounds, brandy (Spanish will answer) 2 quarts, 
lemon peels 1 doz. ginger 3 oz. and 1 pint yeast. 
The yeast is to be put into the keg first, and the 
other ingredients to be all boiled together, and 
then suffered to stand till only milk warm, when 
they are to be poured on the yeast, and then left 
to ferment 24 hours. Then stop the bung hole, 
and let the liquor settle a day or two, after which 
it may be bottled. It may also be kept in the 
cask. 

This liquor soon acquires as much spirit as 
the strongest ale, and in point of taste is much 
pleasanter. The quantity made at orce should 
be just enough to fill the cask that is to contain 
it. In place of using sugar, a liquor, equally 
pleasant and spiritous, may be made by boiling 
pumpkins, cut to pieces, till they are soft, and 
then pressing out the juice, to be added to the 
water in which they are boiled. The application 
of the pumpkin to this use would be found very 
profitable. The juice of the water melon is also 
excellent for this purpose. | 





To cleanse the Teeth and improve the Breath. 


this water morning and evening, before breakfast 
and after supper. It will destroy the tartar on 
the teeth, and remove any offensive smell from 
those that are decayed. 





At Philadelphia we perceive an attempt is 
making for providing for the means for making a bridge overa 
yart of the Delaware extending from the Jersey shore to the 
island in the river opposite the city, being about two-thirds of 
the distance across the river. 


Cornelius Skayonta, and his Indian associates, 
who went over to England to exhibit themselves there, in their 
war dances, &c. met with but little success. From thence they 
went to France, where no better success attended them. Mr. 
Gallatin furnished the means of enabling them to return home. 


M. Baragozzi, an Italian, of Verona, has dis- 
covered the art of restoring to cracked bells their original 
sound, without refounding. 
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Sale of Land for Taxes. 

State of New-York—Comptroller’s Office. 

UBLIC Notice is hereby given, that lists of 

certain lands liable to be sold for taxes, have been forward- 
ed to the several counties in this state, in order to be deposited 
in the several county treasurers’ and town clerks’ office:, re- 
spectively, for the information of all persons concerned ; and 
that the said lists may be examined at either of the said off.oes, 
at all reasonable hours: And notice is hereby also given, that 
on Thursday, the seventh day of October neat, at ten o'clock 
in the forenoon, at the capitol, in the city of Albany, and on 
the next succeeding days, I will sell at public auction to the 
highest bidder, so much of each lot, piece or parcel oi land 
mentioned and described in the said lists, a+ will be necessary 
to pay all taxes, interest and charges now due, or that may 
grow and may be due thereon at the t:me of sale 
The conditions of sale wil! be, that the purchasers within 
forty-eight hours after the sale. pay the purchase moneys and 
receive certificates of their purchases; and that after the expi- 
ration of two years from the date of their certificates, they re- 
ceive conveyances for the lands purchased by them respective- 
ly, unless the owners, or those claiming to be such. of the lands 
so purchased, shall, previous to the expiration of the said two 
years, pay to the comptroller, for the use of the said purchasers, 
their heirs and assigns, the amount of the purchase moneys, 
with interest, at the rate of twenty pe: centum per annim.— 
The lands sold to be subject to all claims of the state thereon, 
And in caseany land to be purchased at the said sale and that 
may be conveyed in pursuance t! ereof shall at the time of 
conveyance be in the actual possession and occupancy of any 
person or persons, the title of the purchaser shall then an‘ in 
that case be subject to the stipulations and provisions of the 
fifth section of the act. entitled * an act to repeal in rart the 
act, entitled **an act providing more efiectually to ascertain 
aud determine the true value of real estates within th’s state, 
and for other purposes.” and further to amend the act for the 
assessinent and collection of taxes’ pa: sed April 13, 1819, 

ARCH’D. M‘INTYRE, Comptroller. 

Albany, May 27th, 1819 


(> Persons who may have made payments into the treasu- 
rv for taxes, and omitted to have their receipts presented at the 
comptroller’s office to have them entered and countersigned as 
required by law, are advised to present them in order to be so 
entered and countersigned before the day of sale; or that in 
case of failing to do so, their lands will be sold, and they there- 
after be deprived of the benefit of all such payments. 
Payments for taxes cannot be received on the days of sale, 
nor for two days prior to the sale. 





(=~ The above mentioned sale is postponed un- 
till Tueday, the eighth day of February next, at 
ten o’clock in the forenoon. 


ARCH’p M‘INTYRE, Compiroller, 
Albany, October 2, 1819. 








ALBANY : PRINTED FOR THF EDITOR, 


BY JOHN QO. COLE. 

or COMMUNICATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and AD- 
VERTISEMENTS, for this paper. and PRINTING JOBS. of 
every description, which will be neatly executed, at fair prices, 
received atthe Post Office All letters from abroad, directed to 
the Postmaster, Albany, will be dulv attended to. 


TERMS. 
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To 4 ounces of fresh prepared lime water add 


|. THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE,,. 





